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Peter Penguin Talking 


“Get up! Get up! It’s spring!” 

How would you like to be waked up by a shout 
like that when you were feeling all snuggly with 
your head under your wing and dreaming of 
plump, pink sardines, such as the great Pan Penguin brings to good 
penguins on their birthdays. 

It is funny about spring. Sometimes you feel it and sometimes you 
don’t, or maybe there are two ways of feeling it. Sometimes, when I 
am all quiet and warm and dreamy, I wonder if that is how bulbs feel 
down in the ground as the earth gets warmer and softer. Then, some- 
times, when the winds blow and the clouds race, you are a bulb burst- 
ing—and bursting with a Banc. You must shout and leap and sing. 

Oscar was doing all those this morning in his bath. And when Oscar 


leaps, there is some splash! And when Oscar sings, there is some noise! 
Here’s his song: 





Oh, I feel like a whale, 

And the ocean’s my pail, 

For there’s spring in my tail, 
High-ho! High-ho! 


“Save your energies, Oscar.” I called. “We go on patrol for the 
Junior Submarine Wardens in just forty-five minutes, We want to be 
bright. It has been weeks since you reported anything worth chasing.” 

“Not my fault,” chortled Oscar. “They are afraid of me—that’s 
what it is. The Nazis keep away from Oscar.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” I answered. “They are still sinking boats, and 
plenty of them!” 

Yet, that is how it goes sometimes. We went out on a six-hour patrol 
off the Jersey coast and nothing happened. We saw some big freighters 
off on their way to North Africa, with cargoes of planes and food and 
ammunition, but not a sign of the enemy. We had been doing that for 
days and weeks, and it looked as if we would go on doing it forever 
without anything happening. 

Sometimes it hardly seems worth while, but then I remember that I 
have a thousand million comrades in the United Nations from Alaska 
to Ethiopia and from Russia to Australia. And it is only because each of 
these millions is doing what he can, whether it is watching or saving, 








working or fighting, that we have stopped the Axis. So we must just 
go on doing it, only harder than ever, and we'll beat them yet. 

“Still and all,” said Oscar as we swam back to port. “I'd like some 
action. I’d like to get one real first-hand wallop at a submarine.” 

“What would you do to the submarine? Bite it?” 

“T have an idea.” 

By this time you should know that when Oscar has ideas, things 
happen. I cannot give out information on his scheme just now, because 
it is only in the first stages of being tried out, but by next month, watch 
out for a real story. 

In the meantime, maybe you would like to read some other good 
stories. WaTCHING FoR WINKIE by Theresa Kalab is the story of a 
carrier pigeon and a boy named Tommy, who took care of this pigeon 
and believed she had the real stuff. When an R.A.F. bomber took her 
on a North Sea Patrol, she got a chance to show her mettle. 

For older boys and girls there is a new story of the war in Russia, 
SrrRuGGLE Is Our Broruer by Gregor Felsen. This tells of the German 
drive into the Ukraine, guerilla warfare behind the lines, and some of 
the heroic deeds of our Russian allies. 

The air-minded will find some of the latest books on their specialty 
in the Book Reviews this month. Then, We’Lt Take THE Skyway by 
Irmengarde Eberle is the story of a whole family who were air-minded. 
If you are crazy about airplanes, and want to know what you can do 
about it before you are old enough to go into regular training, you can 
get some pointers from this book. 

The movie fans will not want to miss Sporticut ror Danny by 
Lorraine and Jerrold Beim. When Danny was eleven, he was given a 
contract to act in the movies and went to Hollywood. Life there was 
not at all what he had expected, but it was interesting. And the people 
inside the studios were the most interesting part of it all. 

But all the excitement is not in movies and airplanes. You would be 
very thrilled if you got such a birthday present as Marti did in Cow- 
BELLS FOR ForGet-ME-Not by Helen Condon, This is a gentle, happy 
story about a boy and a girl and a calf. 
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COLONEL KNOX’S OXEN 


By Russet, Gorpon CarTER 


Illustrated by Roy Besser 


Ow uis way HOME, after an errand to a distant neighbor’s, 
Richard Kendall paused in the clearing and stared at the strange 
sight below him in the valley. Under the gray winter sky he 
could see yoke after yoke of oxen dragging heavy sleds east- 
ward along the road from Great Barrington—and on each sled 
lay a cannon! 

For several seconds he stood with lips parted and eyes wide. 
Where had those big guns come from, and where were they 
going? Then he strode excitedly forward again and presently 
was on the old road leading down hill toward his father’s tavern. 


Enos Kendall was in the barnyard, holding the bridle of a 
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chestnut mare, when his son reached the tavern. “We have a 
guest just arrived,” he announced. “Tend to his wants, Rich- 
ard.” 

“But, Father,” the boy began breathlessly, “those oxen and 
cannon—”’ 

Enos Kendall shook his head impatiently and Richard un- 
willingly obeyed orders as he went toward the house. Guests 
had been rare since the Battle of Lexington, some nine months 
earlier. This one would want warm water of course. Filling a 
pannikin from a kettle on the long crane in the fireplace, the 
boy mounted the stairs. 

The door to the northeast room was part way open, and 
through the aperture he had a glimpse of a short powerfully 
built man standing in front of one of the windows. He was 
holding a small glazed earthenware jar and appeared to be un- 
screwing the top of it. 

Richard knocked and stepped inside. “I have brought you 
warm water, sir,” he said. 

The man gave a start and jerked his head upward. He had 
removed the cover of the jar, and Richard noticed a small 
quantity of coarse yellow powder that had spilled on to the 
window sill. The stranger motioned toward a rough table be- 
side the bed and said in a harsh voice, “Set the pannikin there.” 

As Richard moved toward the table he observed that the jar 
was marked with odd-looking pointed black letters. Setting 
the pannikin down, he asked curiously, “What would that 
powder be on the window sill?” 

The guest frowned. “Medicine,” he replied gruffly. Then he 
raised the window and with the sleeve of his black coat brushed 
the grains outside. Still frowning, he added, “I am an apothe- 
cary, on my way to Albany. I am Mr. Waldo, of New York.” 

Richard wondered why Mr. Waldo had arrived in the morn- 
ing. Most travelers arrived in the evening. As he was descend- 
ing the stairs he heard his father calling to him from the barn. 
Three or four hens pecking away in the snow at the back of the 
house scurried as he ran across the open space. 

“I need your help,” Enos Kendall said. “We must make 
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ready for eighteen yoke of oxen ere nightfall. You will work 
here in the barn whilst I be yonder in the sheds.” 

“But, Father,” the boy began again, “those cannon on the 
road—” 

“They are for General Washington,” his father explained. 
“Captured enemy cannon that Colonel Knox has fetched from 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point and elsewhere. They will go 
on to Springfield and beyond, but later others will come along, 
and they will pass the night here.” 

The boy picked up a hay fork and set to work. General 
Washington was in Cambridge. In order to drive the Redcoats 
out of Boston, he would need cannon. . . . Richard had been 
working for upwards of an hour when he heard the guest call- 
ing, and hurried to the house. 

Mr. Waldo’s dark brows were drawn angrily together. “I 
like not the way I be n’glected here!” he exclaimed. 

“My father and I are making ready for a large number of 
oxen,” Richard explained. “What can I fetch you, sir?” 

“A mug o’ hot rum!” 

Richard hurried downstairs, returning a few minutes later. 

Mr. Waldo swallowed a generous mouthful of the rum and 
then asked in a more amiable tone, “How many oxen do ye 
expect?” 

“Eighteen yoke, sir.” 

The guest nodded several times, his lips tight. “Oxen be 
hard to procure,” he said at last. “I’ve heard Knox gathered 
all he could find, about eighty yoke altogether. Valu’ble crit- 
ters, oxen! Naught else could move those heavy guns.” 

He walked to the window and stood there in silence, look- 
ing out upon the barn and the wagon sheds and the near-by 
well and watering-trough. At last he turned and, emptying the 
mug, handed it to the boy. “Thank’ee,” he said with an odd 
twisted sort of smile. 

Back at the barn, Richard frowned thoughtfully. He didn’t 
like the guest. Something in his manner was vaguely disturbing, 
but he couldn’t say just what it was. 

The last of the oxen had long since -e passed out of sight up 
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the road when he heard his father calling from the sheds. Drop- 
ping his fork, he went outside. 

“Look here, Richard, what do you s’pose caused this?” Enos 
Kendall inquired, pointing downward. At his feet, near a cor- 
ner of one of the sheds, lay a hen. 

Richard picked it up. It was stiff and cold, but there was no 
mark on it. “What could have killed it?” he exclaimed. 

Enos Kendall frowned and shook his head. “You had best 
bury it behind the pigpen.” 

Richard obeyed and then returned to the barn, his forehead 
wrinkled. Hens were queer creatures. Yet there must be some 
definite reason why this one had sickened and died. 

It was almost evening when he finally finished his work. 
Soon afterward the new batch of oxen arrived—thirty-six of 
them dragging nine sleds laden with large and small cannon. 
The soldiers with them looked cold and weary, their faces red 
from the wind. Some wore round dark hats with brims turned 
up on three sides. The rest wore caps of coonskin. 

Enos Kendall showed them where the oxen were to be 
lodged and explained to the head driver that he and his men 








THE SOLDIERS LOOKED COLD AND WEARY 
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would pass the night in the barn. Then he hurried to the tavern 
to prepare hot drinks. 

Richard lingered beside one of the sleds, staring at the iron 
cannon lashed upon it. It seemed to him a monster, measuring 
half a foot at the muzzle! At the base it was stamped with a 
crown, and below the crown were an arrow and several letters 
and figures. 

While he was puzzling over the markings, the head driver 
strode up and said, “Powerful old gal, ain’t she? She’s from 
Ticonderoga, one that Ethan Allen and Seth Warner captured 
last May. Colonel Knox collected fifty-nine in all, and in a few 
weeks Gen’ral Washington ’ll have ’em.” He blew on his hands 
and added, “He needs every last one if he’s to drive the Red- 
coats out o’ Boston!” 

“Where is Colonel Knox?” Richard inquired. 

“He'll be along in the morning, with more cannon,” was 
the reply. 

Richard would have talked longer, but once again his father 
needed him, this time in the taproom. “Here is supper for the 
guest,” Enos Kendall said. “Carry it up to him. He’s caught a 
chill.” 

Richard found Mr. Waldo in bed, with the blanket pulled 
up round his chin. “Set the food here on the chair,” he ordered. 
The boy did as he was bid and then hurried downstairs again. 

The snow-covered countryside lay in full moonlight when 
at last, having finished his chores, Richard climbed the stairs 
to the darkness of his bedroom. The room was cold, and he 
was glad to snuggle deep into the feather mattress. In a few 
moments he was asleep. 

He awoke suddenly, not knowing why. He had the feeling 
that it was almost morning, but the small panes of the window 
were still bright with moonlight. He thought of his father 
asleep on the far side of the house and of the tired drivers asleep 
in the barn. What could have wakened him? 

He was about to close his eyes again when he heard the creak 
of hinges in the direction of the barn. It was as if the barn door 
had swung open. He rose and walked to the window. Yes, 
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there was the barn door standing part way open! Why should 
it be open? It seemed queer somehow. He hesitated and then 
began to grope for his clothes. 

Having dressed, he made his way down the stairs and out 
the back door. To his astonishment he saw a horse, saddled and 
bridled, pawing the snow at the edge of the wood some fifty 
feet to the east of the barn. The next instant, hearing the tinkle 
of ice in the other direction, he turned and spied a shadowy 
figure bending over the watering-trough—Mr. Waldo! The 
moonlight glistened on a small object that he held in his two 
hands, and presently to his further bewilderment, Richard 
recognized the earthenware jar. What did it all mean? He had 
supposed Mr. Waldo was ill in bed. 

Suddenly the man turned the jar upside down, and Richard 
saw the glint of moonlight on a stream of yellow powder as it 
cascaded into the icy water. A moment later he heard a faint 
splash as the jar followed it. 

He caught his breath as an explanation rushed wildly into 
his mind. He recalled what the guest had said about the oxen: 
“Naught else could move those heavy guns.” He remembered 
the hens pecking away at the back of.the house near where 
Mr. Waldo had brushed the coarse yellow powder out the 
window—and now one of the hens was dead! He remembered 
Mr. Waldo at the window, staring at the barn and the well and 
the watering-trough. He remembered him in bed, doubtless 
feigning a chill. The man was a spy! The jar had held some kind 
of harmful medicine, and in the morning the oxen would 
drink from the trough and then sicken . . . perhaps die, as the 
hen had died. And the cannon would not reach General Wash- 
ington.... 

With heart pounding, Richard stepped quickly into the 
shadow of a young hemlock. What ought he to do? If he were 
to shout and give the alarm, Mr. Waldo would have time to 
reach his horse and escape. But if he himself were able to reach 
the horse first and free it, then Mr. Waldo would not get very 
far. Clenching his fists, Richard broke into a run. 

He had covered more than half the distance to the horse 
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when, glancing over his shoulder, he saw Mr. Waldo coming 
after him, stick in hand. It was a matter of seconds now! The 
mare tossed her head as the boy reached her. While he fumbled 
for the reins tied round the trunk of a young maple, he had a 
glimpse of his enemy less than a dozen yards away. The reins 
wouldn’t come untied! The knot tightened as he tugged at the 
leather. No use! The man was almost upon him. 

Richard threw up his arm, warding off a blow from the 
stick. Then he dodged round the nervously stamping mare. He 
tried to shout, but seemed to have no breath for it. The mare 





IT WAS TOO LATE TO GIVE THE ALARM 


shied sidewise, almost knocking him down. He pressed with 
his hands against her warm flank. One hand touched the loose 
end of the saddle girth, and he gave it a quick pull, then another, 
as he had often done when preparing to remove a saddle. 
Then something heavy struck him, and he felt himself fall- 
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ing. He was aware of snow against his face, of a violent ringing 
inside his head, then blackness. . . . 

The moonlight was gone when he came to his senses. His 
head ached, and his whole body felt numb. He pushed himself 
unsteadily to his feet, wondering where he was. There were 
trees all around him, forlorn in the early morning light, yet 
somehow familiar. Then his mind cleared a little and he knew 
he was in the wood east of the barn. But why was he here? 

From behind him came the sound of voices and the lowing 
of oxen. He stiffened. Oxen! Suddenly he remembered every- 
thing that had happened! Turning, he ran to the edge of the 
wood. There lay the trodden snow where he had encountered 
Mr. Waldo, and there was a line of fresh hoofprints showing 
where the man had ridden away. Near the barn he could see 
soldiers in coonskin caps leading oxen to the watering trough. 

He felt his breath whistle in his throat. That water, the oxen 
must not drink it! He leaped forward, shouting, “Stop them! 
They mustn’t drink!” 

“Eh?” said the head driver, standing between two oxen at the 
trough. “What be the matter?” 

Richard halted in front of him. “They mustn’t drink that 
water!” he insisted. Then as the driver held the oxen back from 
the trough, he told what had happened. 

Other drivers came crowding close, and Richard repeated 
his story. They frowned and looked doubtful, but finally the 
head driver said, “I reckon we had best dump the water out.” 

Two of the drivers took hold of the trough and heaved. 
Over it went on its side—and there in the bottom lay the earth- 
enware jar. Richard was holding it in his hand when Enos Ken- 
dall came hurrying from the tavern. 

“What’s all this?” he demanded. “Richard, where have ye 
been, and what be that lump on your forehead?” 

Once more Richard explained what had happened. For sev- 
eral seconds his father was speechless. Finally he said with 
pride in his voice, “I reckon you did the right thing, lad! Pity 
the fellow escaped, but ’twasn’t your fault.” 

Colonel Henry Knox, Chief of Artillery, who had conceived 
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the idea of fetching the cannon from New York, arrived later 
in the morning with a detachment of oxen dragging the last 
of the guns. 

In the taproom the Colonel examined the earthenware jar 
while he listened quietly to the boy’s story. When he finally 
spoke, it was to Richard’s father: “You have a wide-awake lad 
here! Save for him, I might be without the services of thirty-six 
splendid oxen.” Glancing at the letters on the jar, he added, 
“This Latin label tells the contents, a drug that would certainly 
have sickened the poor beasts for several days. The lad reasoned 
correctly. The fellow is a spy. Just this morning I talked with 
two mounted dragoons who were searching for him.” 

“Tis a great pity he escaped!” Enos Kendall said. 

The Colonel smiled. “But he did not escape.” 

“Eh?” 

“The dragoons found him lying in the road early this morn- 
ing,” the Colonel went on. “A broken collar bone. They also 
found his mare, the saddle hanging twixt her legs—egad! 
Richard,” he added, putting a hand on the boy’s shoulder, “you 
showed a quick wit when you thought to loosen that saddle 
girth! I shall see that General Washington hears of it.” 

Richard could only stare at him, his eyes wide and shining. 
He felt suddenly breathless. The feeling was still with him 
when an hour or so later he stood beside his father and watched 
the last of the cannon on their slow way eastward along the 
road. Within a few weeks, these cannon would help to fortify 
Dorchester Heights and force the evacuation of Boston. 
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Polly chooses the littlest lamb 
but she doesn’t regret her choice 


THE LITTLE EWE LAMB 


By Rutu Herrick Myers 
Illustrated by Grace Paull 


“Y ou cHoose,” said Tom Harper, pretty sure that Polly, being 
a girl, would choose the little ewe lamb. Tom, who had been 
in the 4-H lamb club for two years, knew that the other twin 
lamb was the stronger and healthier. ‘The wide chest and short, 
erect ears; the legs, sturdy and straight; the eyes, large, round, 
prominent and bright, all suggested alertness and vigor. 

“Okay,” Tom said quickly, as soon as Polly picked the 
smaller twin, “I’m going to call mine Curly.” 

“I think Snowball would be sweet,” Polly said, kneeling 
down and putting an arm around her lamb’s neck. “Would 
you like that name, darling?” 

The mother of the twins pawed nervously at the floor of the 
lambing pen and bleated. John, the shepherd, said quietly, “Bet- 
ter not stay too long and upset her.” 

Tom and Polly rose at once and tip-toed back to their father 
who was watching from the other side of the barn. Tom said, 
“It’s swell of you, Dad, to give them to us. We'll try to make 
4-H champs out of them, won’t we, Polly?” 

“I don’t care whether Snowball wins anything or not,” Polly 
declared rapturously. “I think she’s perfectly adorable just as 
she is.” 

“Well, now that you’re ten years old and starting 4-H,” Tom 
objected, “you've got to learn how to judge lambs and be sensi- 
ble, not just go into fits because they’re cute.” 

Dad laughed and put his arm around Polly as they walked 
up to the house. “That’s all right, sister. Love them all you want 
to. Girls are different, you know, Tom.” 
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“Boy, I like animals, too,” Tom argued uncomfortably, “but 
if I called them darling and precious the guys in the club would 
think I wasa sap. After all, we’re raising sheep.” 

Tom wondered if his dad knew he had pulled a fast one on 
Polly. And what about John? The two men knew one lamb 
was stronger than the other—don’t think they didn’t. “Well, 
once the twins begin to go after their food,” Tom thought, 

“probably Polly’s will catch up with mine. Anyhow, I gave 
her first choice, didn’t I?” 

Tom’s last year’s lamb had placed third at the county fair 
and he had vowed that he would have a still better lamb this 
year. He had new knowledge and experience from his 4-H 
work. Besides that, he had learned quite a lot about grades of 
mutton sheep and feeder lambs last summer when he had 
worked in town Saturdays at Piggott’s meat market. 

If ‘Tom’s conscience had given him a prick because he had 
let Polly choose the weaker of the two lambs, it really gave him 
a stab when John came into the kitchen two days later looking 
very much annoyed. 

“Guess we’re in for trouble,” he told Mr. Harper. “The old 
ewe has decided she doesn’t like twins. She’s disowned one.’ 

Tom and Polly looked up from the sink where they were 
washing dishes, and asked the same question. “Which one?” 

“The little ewe lamb,” John replied. “The mother bunts 
it all over the pen and won’t let it come near her.” 

“Boy!” cried Tom, realizing the seriousness of the situation. 
Polly was indignant. “I think that’s mean,” she sputtered. 

“Sure, it’s mean,” John agreed, setting his cap on the back 
of his head. “But that’s what you often get with twins. The 
mother’ll claim one and not the other. I thought until today 
maybe I could persuade her she had two lambs, but she’s turned 
plumb ag’in Polly’s.” 

“[ll come with you, John, and see what it’s all about,” said 
Mr. Harper, getting into his lumberjacket. 

When Tom and Polly, having hustled through with their 
work, went out to the sheep barn, they found Curly in a round 
ball asleep in the thick wool on his mother’s broad back. Mr. 
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THE OLD EWE HAD DISOWNED SNOWBALL! 


Harper and John, holding Snowball between them, were trying 
to bring the little ewe lamb up to the mother; but every time 
they came too near the old ewe would bunt at Snowball with 
her head—and she meant business! One lamb was all that the 
old ewe had decided to care for—and that was that! 

“Listen, Polly,” Tom blurted out. “This is a gyp. You're 
going to take Curly and I'll take Snowball myself.” 

“No, you won’t,” insisted Polly with spirit. “Just because her 
mother deserts her I’m not going to.” 

“But, listen. You don’t know what it means, Polly. If they 
can’t find any other ewe to take Snowball, it means she’ll have 
to be fed by hand on cow’s milk. It’s a big job. . . .” 

“That’s fine,” said loyal Polly. “T’ll feed her.” 

“She wasn’t as husky as Curly in the first place,” confessed 
Tom. “I didn’t play fair with you. She won’t gain as fast, either, 
if we have to raise her on the bottle.” 

“Sure, you played fair,” Polly replied. “You gave me first 
choice and I chose Snowball. I liked her best then and I still do. 
Dad, can I feed her from a bottle, if we have to?” 
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“TI guess that’s what we’re up against,” Mr. Harper said. — 

“Oh, goody, goody!” said Polly, to Tom’s disgust. 

“Don’t be so happy,” ‘Tom objected. “She may even die, if we 
can’t get her to take the bottle.” 

“She won’t die,” Polly promised. “I'll make her eat. Just 
watch me. Dad, can I keep her in the kitchen?” 

“‘Not too close to the stove,” warned John. “The air currents 
around a stove are bad for a young lamb, and so’s too much 
heat.” 

“We'll take one of the small pens up into the kitchen entry,” 
Mr. Harper decided. “It’s fairly warm out there, but not hot. 
Come on, Polly. We'll see first what luck you have with Snow- 
ball. She’s your lamb.” 

John carried Snowball up into her new quarters, and Mr. 
Harper prepared some warm milk for her in a bottle to which 
he attached a swan-bill nipple. “All right, sis,” he said, handing 
the bottle to Polly. “Try your luck.” 

Polly took the bottle out to Snowball. She kneeled down and 
put her arm around the lamb’s neck and urged her gently to try 
to eat. Snowball gave a sad little shuddering sigh which went 
right to Polly’s heart and began to suck on the nipple as if she 
were starving. 

When the twins were six weeks old Curly stood at the head 
of his class in the 4-H lamb club while poor Snowball was at 
the very foot. Not because Snowball had been neglected. Far 
from it. Polly fed her faithfully. She was eating grain and hay 
now, in addition to her milk. She was also, as the sun grew 
warm with spring, given plently of sun baths during the pleas- 
ant part of the day. But nothing could quite overcome her slow 
start nor her desertion by her mother. 

Curly, on the other hand, was the kind of a lamb who needed 
no help. He carried his head high and his ears stuck out like 
an airplane. He liked to climb up on logs or rocks or other 
high places and watch what went on in the world. 

There was no denying that Snowball was a darling lamb, 
affectionate and grateful for all that was done for her. In spite of 
the fact that she was Polly’s, she was the pet of every one on 
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the farm. On Sundays Polly kept a little bell around Snowball’s 
neck on a blue ribbon, and she looked utterly adorable. She was 
healthy but small for her age. 

It was now nearing Easter and Tom, in town with his mother 
one day, walked down Main Street to look at the store windows. 
They were already being trimmed for Easter, with Easter ties 
in the haberdashery stores and Easter hats in the millinery shops. 
At the corner in the florist’s window was a small, fern-bordered 
pool on which six or eight yellow-brown ducklings were mak- 
ing themselves very much at home. Farther on, down at the 
grain and feed store, a hutch of baby rabbits in the window com- 
manded a small audience. In one grocery store window a 
mother hen clucked in amazement at a brood of dyed chicks. 

“Hey!” Tom said aloud. 

Every one turned to look at him. Tom did not even notice 
them. He had been struck with a brilliant idea. Swinging on his 
heel, he hit for Piggott’s Meat Market on a dead run. 
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It was exasperating, but Tom simply would not tell Polly 
what it was all about, even while they were getting Snowball 
ready for her mysterious trip. 

“Where is she going? Perhaps I won’t want her to go,” 
Polly kept asking. 

“Yes, you will. Just wait and see.” He added, “You’ve been 
a good egg, Polly, about letting me keep the best lamb.” 

“Curly is not the best lamb, though,” Polly insisted. “You 
just stop saying that. There isn’t any lamb sweeter than Snow- 
ball. I’m glad she isn’t big and boisterous like Curly. I love her 
exactly as she is.” 

They gave Snowball a warm bath, under John’s direction, 
which made her as white as any lamb on an Easter picture card. 
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They tied a wide, purple ribbon around her neck from which 
dangled her bright little tinkling bell. They put her into a crate 
in the back of the farm truck and Tom and Polly sat there with 
her while Dad drove them to town, parking up in front of Pig- 
gott’s Meat Market. 

“My word!” Polly cried. “You aren’t going to have her. . . .” 
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“Of course not,” Tom scoffed. “Use your head, Toots. Look 
at the window, though.” 

At the back of Piggott’s wide window a picket fence had 
been erected, painted a good Easter purple, behind which—at 
a discreet distance where no lamb could eat them—stood two 
pots of tall Easter lilies. The floor of the window was covered 
with fragrant hay. A manger holding grain and a new tin pail 
filled with fresh water awaited Snowball. 

Mr. Piggott, in a spotless butcher’s apron, came cordially to 
the door. “W ell, well, here’s our lamb! Say, isn’t she the picture 
though? How’ll you like it, girlie, to have your lamb in my 
window for Easter?” he asked Polly. 

Polly was too overcome to talk much. She kept saying, “Oh, 
how cute! Oh, let’s put her in and see how she likes it.’ 

“Tl carry her for you,” Tom offered. 

He gathered Snowball into his arms and deposited her in the 
window pen on the hay. Snowball sniffed about her, smelled 
the hay, smelled the grain—and began at once to eat. 

“She likes it,” Polly cried. “She loves it.” 

Already a small crowd was gathering outside the meat 
market window. Children were calling, “Hey, come here! Pig- 
gott’s has got a live lamb in their window.” Noses were pressed 
against the pane. 

Men’s interested faces, women’s faces, full of adoration, chil- 
dren’s faces, rapt and worshipful, watched the little ewe lamb 
almost as they might have watched the Easter sun pour through 
those stained glass windows of the church showing the Good 
Shepherd carrying a little ewe lamb in his arms. There was 
something about a young lamb at Easter time to make you think 
of the Good Shepherd and his sheep. 

“Oh, but Tom,” Polly cried suddenly. “You ought to have 
brought Curly instead. He’s your lamb.” 

“Nothing stirring,” Tom laughed. Tom felt better than he 
had felt for a long time, now that this scheme had turned out 
such a success. “This just kind of evens things up. This is Snow- 
ball’s party. Curly will do his stuff at the county fair. And then, 
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boy, just watch our dust! 
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THE PEAR TREE 


By E. ExizasetH LoNnGwe.y 
Illustrated by Frank Dobias 


















I love our old pear tree, 
Our old gnarled pear tree. 
It doesn’t bear apples 
And it doesn’t bear pears, 
So it has lots of room 

For the bears. 


So up in the pear tree 
Where the pears are not— 
The nice juicy pears 
That the tree hasn’t got— 
Lives a family of bears 

As fierce as can be. 
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They’re wild old bears 
But they’re scared of me. 
’Cause whenever I shout 
To the top of the tree, 
“Bears, Bears, 

“You better watch out, 
“[’m coming up stairs—” 


You can hear them grow], 
The way bears do, 

“Come on up stairs 
We're not afraid of you.” 
But they’re scared all right a 
"Cause they never stop 
To play or fight. 
When I reach the top 
They’re out of sight. 


I wouldn’t hurt the silly old bears. 
I like them better than apples or pears 
In our old pear tree 
That doesn’t grow apples 
Or doesn’t grow pears, 
But leaves lots of room 
For me and the bears. 
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By KaTHERINE PoLLock 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 
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Part Two 


Honery as HE was, Sombo’s feet kept taking him down the 
little side roads. He didn’t like to think of Poopa’s unhappy 
face waiting for him at home. 

“Tl go see the Juanitas,” he decided suddenly, getting mad- 
der than ever at Miss Myra for taking his job away from him. 
Miss Myra had made trouble for Juanita, too. 

Juanita was Toto Oriz’s wife. Toto was the one who’d had 
to leave Trinidad because of Miss Myra. He’d always joked 
and laughed at Miss Myra’s old-fashioned bonnet, which made 
her very mad. So when a whole box of cutlasses were stolen 
from the store-room of the cocoa estate, Miss Myra told the 
Missus that Toto had done it. He hadn’t, but the Missus told 
her husband, who owned the estate, and he discharged Toto. 
None of the other owners would give Toto any work because 
he was supposed to be a thief, so Toto’d had to leave the Island. 

Mr. Gomez had fixed it so Juanita and her three children 
didn’t have to leave their cottage, by letting Juanita make the 
tirits baskets for the cocoa picking. 

“Hi!” Sombo yelled to Juanita’s twin girls, Mary and Berry. 
They were under a banana tree, with Cornelius, the baby. 
Juanita was out back of the house tearing tirits bark into strips. 
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“Hi!” yelled the twins, lifting Cornelius out of the one little 
chair they had, so that Sombo could sit down. ‘The twins thought 
Sombo was wonderful because he was a boy and ten. They 
were only eight. 

As their mother worked, tearing tirits bark, they heard her 
singing a calypso song, a sad one about her troubles. Juanita sang 
about how her man had been lied about, how he’d got desper- 
ate when he couldn’t find work to feed his children, and went 
far away from the Island of Trinidad. He’d never been heard of 
since. Juanita sang: 


“Littlest born in a day that was sad, 
Two month after his father left Trinidad” .. . 


That was Cornelius, Sombo knew. Cornelius had never seen 
his father. Juanita sang the calypso over and over. 

Now it was getting late. He should be starting. This, how- 
ever, was not a day that had a straight road in it for Sombo. 
He heard some strumming and fine singing over toward where 
the Hindu laborers lived, and hurried across. 

There on the side of the road near Agatha’s house, but not 
too near, sat Lionel with his guitar. Oh, gully! Sombo came 
running. Lionel was the best calypso singer around. He was in 
love with Agatha. (Everybody knew that.) So he was singing 
a droopy, moony song about a love he could not tell, and was 
all dressed up in his Sunday clothes. He wore a great big laven- 
der cowboy hat that Sombo thought was gorgeous. Hot dogs! 
Maybe the hat made Lionel feel good too because soon he began 
to sing a gay rollicking tune of his love. 

“Bet you’re going to win the silver cup and all the money 
at the calypso singing on Mardi-gras,” Sombo boasted for 
Lionel. 


“Think so, boy?” 

“Yes, siree. Wha—wa—whooh!”’ Sombo wanged like a 
guitar. “Wish I had me a gvi-tar, so maybe I could be in your 
band and hear you winning the prizes!” Sombo sighed. 

“You got a bottle, haven’t you?” Lionel said slow and easy. 

“A bottle? What kind of bottle? Yes, sir, I got a bottle, home. 
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You want it?” He’d do anything for Lionel. Everybody felt 
so happy when Lionel sang. Even Poopa stomped his feet and 
nodded in time with the sweet music. 

“Keep it for yourself. Then, come Mardi-gras, get in the 
lorry and ride along with me and my band. You can play on a 
bottle with a spoon, can’t you?” Lionel sniffed, to hide how 
good-hearted he was acting. 

“Oh, 0-0-oh!” was all Sombo could say. 

“And do I win the prize, you get your share like the rest of 
the band,” Lionel ended. He got up and lazily walked off. 

Sombo let out a screech of delight. Then he’d be able to buy 
the pup he had already named Sly Mongoose! He wanted to 
pour a waterfall of thanks over Lionel, but somehow—well, he 
felt so very grateful it made him feel bashful. 

“Yes, Mr. Lionel,” he called after him. “I'll be there. All 
dressed-up good!” he promised. 

Lionel waved a lazy hand and Sombo bounced home. 

Mardi-gras dawned a fine day. Caci-a-caw! caci-a-caw! the 
roosters called through the pale blue of morning. 

Mooma helped Sombo dress like a Bag-man. She cut up two 
burlap bags and sewed him into them. There he stood, looking 
something like a scarecrow, all droopy. 

Mooma laughed and laughed, especially when Sombo put 
his false-face on. Poopa had given him five pence and he’d 
bought the Bag-man mask at Mr. Pinto’s store. It was an old 
man’s face with a long nose and a thick black mustache. It was 
hot behind the mask, but Sombo wouldn’t take it off. 

The twins arrived in a flurry of excitement. They were 
going to the Carnival, too, and would sell tooloom candy (made 
out of cocoanut and brown sugar) and mangoes for Sombo. So 
if Lionel didn’t win the prize money, Sombo would still have 
enough money to buy the pup. All three of them were going 
to ride to town in Mr. Pinto’s grocery cart. 

The twins brought along two red-and-yellow tirits baskets 
Juanita had made, as a present for Sombo. He was going to take 
his mangoes to town in them. 


They had also brought a pair of shack-shack to lend Sombo. 
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Shack-shack are small calabashes with shot inside them, and 
handles. They were painted with gay yellow and pink flowers, 
and sounded exciting when you shook them. 

“Hot dogs! Lionel’s going to be real pleased when he sees 
I got shack-shack, and a bottle and spoon, too!” Sombo crowed. 
He went prancing around the yard shaking the calabashes and 
singing Out The Fire! The twins squealed with laughter, 
Mooma haw-hawed, and even Poopa’s shoulders shook as he 
watched. 

When Mr. Pinto and slow-stepping Adolphus, his mule, 
arrived, the girls were so hoarse with laughing and squealing 
they could hardly say hello. 

Now they all had to hurry. Sombo’s red-and-yellow baskets 
of mangoes were wedged under the seat, where Mr. Pinto sat, 
so they wouldn’t fall off. Mary and Berry were lifted onto the 
bed of the cart, then Sombo scrambled aboard. They were off 
at last. 

When they got to the city, Mr. Pinto left Mary and Berry 
with Mrs. Plum, who was selling oranges at a little stand on 
Charlotte Street. Yes, she’d be glad to keep an eye on the little 
girls, she said. So they shyly sat themselves down on the curb 
and set up shop beside Mrs. Plum, with their two red-and- 
yellow baskets of mangoes and the.bowl of tooloom. 

Next Mr. Pinto took Sombo up the avenue to find Lionel. 

“There it is,” the store-keeper finally pointed out Lionel’s 
lorry after a long search. It was standing in a long line of other 
gayly decorated floats. “I'll be at Queen’s Park right after the 
prize-giving, to get you. You be there, hear?” 

“Yes, Mr. Pinto. I'll be there,” Sombo told him dutifully. 
But his heart, or something, was jumping around in his throat 
like a frog. Lionel’s lorry looked so grand. 

Sombo got off the cart and timidly waved good-by to Mr. 
Pinto. The masked people looked stranger, and so much bigger, 
from the ground. He put up an elbow to make his Bag-man 
mask sit more comfortably on his face. Gully! It was hot. 

Lionel’s lorry was a big delivery truck, painted a dark green. 
It had no roof but there were wooden uprights along both sides 
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to hold in barrels or sacks or other freight. Now, the lorry was 
jumping, dancing, laughing, full of Lionel’s band. It looked 
gorgeous. 

When he got to the back of Lionel’s lorry, Sombo stopped. 
“Here I am,” he said, but this little peep sounded silly even to 
him. Nobody on the lorry could possibly hear it. He couldn’t 
really hear himself, what with all the noise around. 

“Here 1 AM!” Sombo shouted suddenly, so loud he felt him- 
self getting hot and sweaty under his bags. 

One of the men, sitting on the end of a bench in the lorry, 
turned and looked at Sombo. He laughed. “Something out of 
the funny paper!” he shouted to another huge, broad-shoul- 
dered man. This man turned and looked at Sombo. He laughed 
too, but he didn’t say anything. It was Lionel. He had on a 
black Devil costume made of tiny glittering things that shone 
like glass, and great big bat-wings. Fierce, red-devil streaks were 
painted on his face, and over his shoulder was a red ribbon from 
which hung his guitar. 

Suddenly, the bottle and spoon and the shack-shack weighed 
so heavy, Sombo began to pant weakly with the work it was 
to hold them. Lionel didn’t remember him! The whole ex- 
citing adventure of the Carnival now looked scary. 
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SOME ONE PULLED SOMBO’S LONG PAPER NOSE 
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“Bag-man! Rag man!” Somebody in the street behind Sombo 
shouted and, leaning over, pulled Sombo’s long paper nose. 
Sombo groaned, not because the unknown masked person had 
hurt him, but because his paper nose had been crushed, and now 
pinched. He could hardly breathe. Piling his things against his 
chest, Sombo started to pull his mask off his pinched nose. 

“Of course!” it suddenly occurred to him what was wrong. 
Lionel couldn’t tell who he was through his Bag-man mask. 
Sombo yanked it off and looked quickly to see what Lionel 
would do. 

Lionel’s big white teeth spread into a wider grin. “So it’s 
you!” he shouted. Leaning down he grabbed Sombo by the 





LIONEL HAD ON A BLACK DEVIL COSTUME 
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slack of his bag pants and hauled him aboard. “Here’s the rest 
of the band!” Lionel shouted to his men. They all laughed and 
cheered, squeaked their violins or banged their ukeleles. 

Sombo felt so good he grinned down at his Sunday alpargats 
on his feet, made of red, green, and yellow cord so bright he 
felt as though the colors were shouting with the crowd. Then 
he held the shack-shack up to Lionel, to show how much help 
he’d be. Lionel grabbed them and, shaking them slow and easy, 
began to sing. Soon the violins and ocarinas and the fifes and 
guitars fell into time with him. 

First, Sombo just listened, feeling the music splash through 
him. Then he took a tight hold on the neck of his bottle and 
made it tinkle in time with the music. Without stopping his 
song, Lionel nodded approvingly at him and a chill of glory 
ran up Sombo’s spine! 

There was no end to the joys of Mardi-gras. 

First they were in a parade. Lots of lorries, such a long line 
of them Sombo couldn’t see the beginning or the end, paraded 
down Frederick Street. 

When it came time for Lionel’s band to drive up in front of 
the grandstand in Queen’s Park, where the judges of the Calypso 
Singing sat, Sombo was so excited he shook inside his floppy 
suit. He was glad he didn’t have to sing. At the moment, he 
couldn’t even remember the words of Sly Mongoose, much less 
make up a brand new calypso! 

Suddenly, everything was quiet. After all that noise, the 
silence made a deep smoothness in your ears. Sombo watched 
Lionel. Now, all of a sudden, after laughing so loud, and making 
so much hilarity, he began to talk and laugh slow and easy. 
Even the sparkles of his Devil suit didn’t glitter so much. Soon 
he was just smiling and strumming dreamily on his guitar. 

So many people were crowded into the grandstand they 
looked like one whole moving something, like a kind of ocean. 
And when Bert told him where to look, in the high-up seats, 
Sombo was amazed to see a lot of people from their own 
Guanapo. The whole Fernandez family was there, all three 
boys dressed like clowns. Lionel’s mooma and his aunt were 
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there, and Mr. Pinto! Sombo waved to him, but the store- 
keeper was looking the other way. And Agatha was there, the 
girl Lionel was in love with. She was dressed like a Hindu 
princess, with a thin gold-colored veil draped over her head. 

Now Lionel began to sing. He hummed soft and low at first. 
Then the band came in, feeling out slowly how the tune Lionel 
was making up would go. Suddenly Lionel began to sing faster 
and happier, and he began to sway and bang his guitar, as the 
words began tripping off his tongue. 


“An island in the sea, 
Land of jasmine, humming-birds, and jollity. . . .” 


Sombo knew he meant Trinidad, because an old name for 
Trinidad is, Jere, which means home of the humming-bird in 
Carib Indian language. The Caribs lived in Trinidad long be- 
fore anybody else. 

As Lionel sang, the ocean of people began to rock and nod 
their heads in time with the music. Now Sombo, too, stopped 
feeling stiff. Something in him lapped up the melody and he 
felt as though he were dancing all over, though he didn’t tap 
a foot. 

Then, bam! The music 
broke off like a mango 
snapped from a tree. Lionel 
was just mumbling now. You 
couldn’t hear any words and 
the music got sort of muddy 
and not moving much. 

Sombo stared at his friend 
and saw Lionel’s eyes staring 
at one spot in the grandstand. 
Sombo looked quick! What 
horrible thing had taken 
Lionel’s mind off his sing- # 
ing? Sombo saw nothing at ¢ 
first. And then he saw & 
Agatha, her silk veil shining 
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gold in the sun, going off through the crowd with handsome 
Romulus Pereira. 

None of the band looked at Lionel when the singing was 
over. And they didn’t look at each other. No prize for them 
today! At the end of the celebration, when Mr. Pinto came to 
get him, Sombo mumbled his thanks but Lionel didn’t seem to 
hear even that. 

On the way to get the twins, Mr. Pinto talked about what 
he’d bought for his store. Sombo tried to leave behind that 
heavy feeling by telling himself that the mangoes and tooloom 
might bring enough, by eneniives. to buy the pup. 

They found the twins looking more woeful than Lionel. 
Their eyes were red with weeping, and their heads still shook 





with left-over sobs. Not one mango had they sold. Perhaps it 
was because the little girls were too shy to call out to people; 
or perhaps because mangoes, good as they taste, splash all over 
you when you eat them. 

That was bad enough, but the really terrible thing, they con- 
fessed, was that they had eaten up all the tooloom. They hadn’t 
meant to at all. In the excitement of getting ready to sell, the 
twins had forgotten the packages of lunch Sombo’s mother had 
given them. These were still lying in the cart under the seat. 
As the day wore on, the twins had got hungrier and hungrier, 
especially since they’d been too excited that morning to eat any 
breakfast. 

Mrs. Plum, though she’d been too busy to pay much atten- 
tion to them, had given them an orange apiece. One orange 
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didn’t begin to fill the starving ache in them. So, late in the after- 
noon, while they were still tenderly holding the bow] of too- 
loom between them, the tempting smell of brown sugar and 
fresh cocoanut got to be more than they could bear. 

“Let’s eat just one,” Mary had burst out. 

“Just one,” Berry agreed, her mouth watering hungrily. 

The funny thing was that soon they found themselves de- 
ciding to eat just one more. And so it went, till, with horror, 
they noticed that there was only one piece of tooloom left in 
the bowl. Well, they might as well eat that one, too. But this 
piece they ate with the tears streaming down their cheeks. And 
they continued to burst out crying from then on till Sombo 
appeared. 

“No Sly Mongoose pup for you!” Sombo told himself bit- 
terly, but he didn’t scold the twins. What was the use? The 
candy was gone, and they looked as dreary as a rainy day. 

Sombo couldn’t even take the mangoes home. Mr. Pinto said 
there was not room for them in the cart now, so Sombo offered 
them to Mrs. Plum. She said she didn’t know whether she could 
do anything with them either, but she would buy the gay 
baskets for tuppence each. 

“Four pence!” Sombo thought disgustedly, when he needed 
ten shillings to buy his pup. Feeling very angry at something, 
he didn’t know what, Sombo handed the two coins over to the 
twins. It made him feel a little better to show off with the 
money. Besides, their own mother had made the baskets. 

The little girls stared in amazement at him. After eating up 
all the candy, they had expected to be punished, and here was 
Sombo giving them each a tuppenny bit! They hadn’t had even 
one penny since their father left Trinidad. 

Smiles burst through their tears like the sun through a shower. 
Though their heads shook with hiccups after their long weep- 
ing, there was a Christmas-y beam on their faces, as they 
clutched the coins in their hot palms. 


(This is Part Two of a three-part 
story. To be concluded next month.) 
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A strange treasure from Turkey 


brings trouble to some triplets 


THE BATTLE FOR THE TULIPS 


By Luts 
Illustrated by The Author 


Tis HAPPENED in Holland, just 350 years ago. Three boys, 
named Joe, Jan and Jacob, were sitting on a fence waiting for 
their father, the Right Honorable Carolus Nucleus, Professor 
of Botany at the University of Leyden. Joe, Jan and Jacob 
looked exactly alike; in fact they were triplets. 

Never before had they looked forward with such eagerness 
to the arrival of their father from one of his frequent journeys 
in foreign countries. Usually, upon the professor’s entrance 
into his home through the front door, the boys were seen rush- 
ing out through the back door, for his home-coming meant a 
return to lessons which they hated. They believed one learned 
man in the family to be quite sufficient. 

This time, they had a very special reason for sitting there 
so patiently. The day before a messenger had arrived announc- 
ing that the Honorable Professor Carolus Nucleus would be 
home in two days with something so rare, precious and un- 
usual, that nobody ever had laid eyes upon it in all of Holland. 

“T tell you he will bring a sail boat with five masts and a 
golden steering wheel,” said Jan, who had always wanted a 
boat. 

“How do you think father will tuck it away on the mail 
coach?” Joe objected. “I am sure he will come home with noth- 
ing less than a king’s crown.” 

“I would say it is neither a boat nor a crown,” Jacob said 
wistfully. “I would say it is a flying carpet.” 

A dust cloud in the distance put an end to their guessing 
game. Joe called his mother, and Jan and Jacob informed the 
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neighbors that the mail coach was rolling in. All gathered to 
welcome Carolus Nucleus back to Leyden. He thanked them 
for their greeting but did not satisfy their curiosity as to what 
was contained in the silver box he carried so carefully. 

Joe, Jan and Jacob busied themselves carrying the bags into 
the house. They kept unusually close to their father, but it was 
not until after dinner that the silver box was opened. Then the | 
professor of botany put the silver chest on the livingroom | 





JAN AND JACOB CARRIED THE MYSTERIOUS SILVER BOX 
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table and, fumbling under his collar, brought out a small silver 
key. It fit into the mysterious box and clap-up went the lid. 

Jan was the first to find words. “Father,” he asked, hesitat- 
ingly, “this is surely not the treasure you were talking about?” 

“Certainly it is,” Professor Nucleus replied happily. 

“But those are onions, Father!” Jan exclaimed. 

“Onions!” Joe echoed in deep disappointment. 

“Onions!” Jacob repeated sadly. 

“Yes, they look like onions,” the professor conceded, “but 
they really are rare flower bulbs. They come from far away 
Turkey. The Sultan is planting them in his famous gardens 
and we will see them bloom right here in the Netherlands. You 
see,” he went on enthusiastically. .. . 

But the boys had left the room and for the next few days the 
burghers of Leyden were chuckling: “Carolus Nucleus brought 
us onions, his treasure from Turkey!” 

And so professor Nucleus planted the bulbs in his garden. 
He cared for them, watered them and was delighted when the 
earth loosened and the first light green leaves broke through. 
The day the petals were fully developed and the flowers stood 
erect like soldiers on guard, he christened them “Tulips.” Those 
were happy days for Carolus Nucleus; but the triplets also en- 
joyed the new freedom from lessons while their father spent 
most of his time in the garden. 

One day, without any advance notice, a “dainty carriage 
rolled into the sleepy city of Leyden and stopped right i in front 
of the Honorable Professor Nucleus’ house. There was a rus- 
tling of silk and out stepped a lady, who asked to speak with 
the professor in person. 

“Who is she?” the burghers of Leyden asked each other 
curiously, when the carriage rolled away. 

“Have you heard?” they whispered. 

“What? What’s going on?” 

“She bought one of those tulip bulbs for one thousand gold 
guilders!” 

“Unbelievable! Impossible!”’ they said in amazement. 

The following day six burghers of good repute called on 
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Carolus Nucleus to ask for a small favor. They would like 
to buy some of his precious tulip bulbs, the visitors explained. 
Their demand was met by the professor’s flat refusal. 

“I deeply regret,” he said, “to have given one of the bulbs 
to the Lady in Waiting to the Court of Maurice of Orange at 
the Hague. It is not gold I am after,” he assured his callers, “I 
still have to perform various experiments to secure the tulips a 
place in all our gardens. Come back next year,” Nucleus pro- 
posed, “I shall be happy then to oblige you!” But the gentlemen 
wanted the bulbs right away, that very day. Thinking of them- 
selves only, they were longing for those strange flowers which 
would bring to them great wealth. Thus they kept on begging 
and pleading—but in vain. Carolus Nucleus remained firm and 
all six left his house in a rage. 

The triplets had overheard every word of the conversation. 

“T don’t trust those men,” said Joe. 

“Nor I,” said Jan. 

“Nor I,” said Jacob. “And I am going to follow the men and 
try to find out what they are planning.” Late that afternoon, 
Jacob sneaked back with exciting news. 

“There is an uproar among the neighbors,” he reported. 
“They want those tulips at any price. If Father still refuses tg 
trade with them, I am afraid they’ll come and help themselves,” 
Jacob said anxiously. 

“There is no doubt about that,” said Joe, and he added, 
“somebody has to stop them in time.” 

“Father should know what's going on," said Jan. 

“Let’s talk to him,” suggested Jacob, “this very moment.” 

After they had knocked a few times at the door of the pro- 
fessor’s study without receiving any answer, the boys peeped 
through the keyhole. There they saw their father studying rare 
herbs through a big microscope. Its lenses had been especially 
cut for him by his friend and colleague Mr. Leeuwenhoek. He 
was completely absorbed in his work. 

“Leaves, bulbs, seeds—that’s all he is interested in. I doubt 
whether we’ll ever make him understand what’s going on. He 
will not believe us,” Jan said. 
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“Tt’s no use,” Joe said emphatically. 

Jacob nodded slowly. “You are right,” he said. “It is up to 
us should the need for action arise.” 

That night before going to sleep, three pairs of watchful eyes 
had a good look from their window down into the empty street. 
Everything was quiet. The dim rays of the professor’s lamp 
flickered through the shutters. The triplets were just about to 
retire, when an enormous sneeze disturbed the silence of the 
night. It was followed by a murmur of voices saying, “God 
bless . . . bless you... ss...s”—then everything was peaceful 
again. [heir suspicions aroused, the boys strained eyes and ears, 
and succeeded in making out a number of shuffling shadows 
prowling in the dark. 

“They are probably waiting until Father goes to sleep!” Joe 
whispered, “we have to be prepared.” 

“The moment the light goes out, we sneak down the stairs,” 
Jacob ordered. 

“We'll hide in the kitchen,” Jan went on, “there is only a 
catch on the back door and pails filled with water... .” 





“Hush,” Jacob interrupted, “the light has gone out!” 
Very excited but as quiet as mice, they crept down into the 
kitchen and arrived just in time. One, two, three, four .. . six 
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shadows, they counted, were climbing over the little fence, 
carefully feeling their way toward the tulip-bed. 

There was not a minute to lose. Jan reached for a pail, Joe 
for a rope and Jacob opened the door. Splash! The first of the 
shadows got an unexpected showerbath. Bang! The pail was 





THE TRIPLETS ATTACKED THE SIX SHADOWS 


put over another one’s head. A third one was on the ground 
struggling with a rope which held his feet together. Joe tripped 
the fourth one, Jan jumped on the fifth one’s back, and Jacob 
was quick enough to grasp the cape of number six. He tried to 
escape but the watering pot was in his way. He stumbled and, 
with a terrific splash, fell into a barrel filled with rain water. 

The noise was alarming. Professor Nucleus jumped out of 
bed. Clad in his fluttering night shirt, he appeared in the garden, 
where his candle lit up a wild ball of arms, feet and human 
bodies in the middle of his precious tulip-bed. Carolus Nucleus 
was overcome with grief. His fine flowers were trampled, his 
efforts all in vain. Burying his face in his hands, he tried to 
avoid the dreary sight. 

“Let’s get out of here. Quickly!” the shadows were heard 
whispering; and they fled into the darkness. 

“I have recognized them all,” Mr. Nucleus said to his sons, 
“but punishing them will not restore my flower garden. Thank 
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you, my boys. Go and get some sleep now. We'll talk over 
things tomorrow!” 

The next morning Carolus Nucleus awoke wearily. He re- 
membered sadly his trampled tulips and the wicked invaders 
who, in bright daylight, were called “honorable burghers.” 
He cheered up, however, as he thought of his boys and the 
way they had fought against great odds. “We ought to become 
fast friends, my sons and I!” he said to himself. Jumping out of 
bed, he called for Joe, Jan and Jacob. 

In the past there usually was something wrong, when the 
triplets were called by their father. Therefore, they now re- 
sponded to his call very reluctantly. 

“He'll ask for an explanation of the fight,” said Joe. 

“He'll certainly ask why we were not in bed,” said Jan. 

“He’ll want to know how we got wind of the plot,” sighed 
Jacob. 

To their surprise, Professor Nucleus was not inclined to look 
further into that matter. Instead he told them how happy he 
was to see them so much interested in his flowers. 

“I need your help,” he said sincerely, “there are difficult 
problems to solve. The tulips cannot be left alone for any 
length of time. We must plant them in pots, and keep them in- 
side the house at places where the sun but no robbers may reach 
them. I wouldn’t know how to accomplish this all by myself,” 
Professor Nucleus sighed, whereupon the triplets promised 
their whole-hearted help. 

Under their father’s guidance Joe, Jan and Jacob went to work 
digging like moles. The invalid tulips were planted in pots and 
given the most advantageous places in the house, much to the 
annoyance of Mrs. Nucleus. There were flowerpots on the 
sideboard, on the chest and on Mrs. Nucleus’ favorite sewing 
table. The kitchen shelves were full of them. There were flower- 
pots in the drawing room, pots all over the place. 

Visitors would have considered this a very peculiar house in- 
deed, but since the memorable night of the battle for the tulips 
none of the burghers of Leyden came to call. The robbers, and 
others who had agreed to the plot, suffered from such a bad 
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conscience that they tried to give the impression that they were 
offended. It was, they thought, the best way to avoid questions 
and accusations. Stubborn and hard-headed as they were, they 
kept on pretending to be offended not only for one week or 
two but month after month. 

At first the triplets felt very sad to be completely overlooked 
by their former friends. However, they were three, which is a 
crowd by itself and, besides, taking care of the tulips used up 
most of their spare time. All of a sudden spring was here again. 
The first light green shoots peeped through the earth of the 
many pots at professor Nucleus’ home. 

“Look here!” Joe called excitedly. 

“Look at this pot, Father, quickly!” Jan was begging. 

“They have grown an inch since yesterday,” Jacob declared. 

“Coming, coming!” Carolus Nucleus came running and in- 
spected the first green shoots through his magnifying glass. 
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Still it was some time before, one morning, the triplets rushed 
into their father’s study. 

“The tulips,” Joe announced— 

“Are just beginning,” Jan went on— 

“To open,” Jacob concluded. 

Sure enough, the whole house was in full bloom. 

After having admired and studied every single one of his 
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tulips, Professor Nucleus was seen whispering to his sons. The 
triplets listened attentively and then whispered back. They nod- 
ded their approval concerning a highly important matter, all 
of which came out the following day. Joe, Jan and Jacob, all 
dressed up in their Sunday-best, each carried two tulip pots. 
They walked down the streets of Leyden whose burghers 
hadn’t talked to them for one full year. Straight forward they 
marched to the houses of their old friends “the shadows” and 
left with every one of these jealous burghers a brightly flower- 
ing plant. All six of them were embarrassed and felt very much 
ashamed. 

“Our honorable professor” Carolus Nucleus was praised 
immediately. “Isn’t he a noble gentleman!” 

“He is the pride of our city!” the burghers assured each other. 

“We never thought otherwise,” they said. 

“He should be celebrated,” one of them suggested. 

“Yes, yes!” they all agreed, “call the fiddler and the piper. 
Bring out the game, the wine and the honey cake, and let’s 
dance in honor of Carolus Nucleus and his tulips!” 

From that time on tulips were grown in many Dutch gar- 
dens. When the gardens became too small, the tulips were 
planted in fields. When the fields became too small, the bulbs 
were shipped all over the world, bringing fame and wealth to 
Dutch gardeners. A monument has been erected to the Right 
Honorable Carolus Nucleus, Professor of Botany at the Univer- 
sity of Leyden, although there was no need for it. Wherever 
tulips grow, he will be remembered! 
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TRUE STORIES 


History may have more important moments than its famous 
battles, but none more inviting to the story teller. In A Boox 
oF BaTTLEs, sixteen of the world’s most famous battles on land 
and sea, from Troy to Bataan, are brought to life. The brief text 
is enlightened by fascinating diagrams of weapons and strategy 
and full-page color illustrations of battle scenes. It is a book the 
whole family will want to share with its youngest reader. Two 
other picture-fact books in which the illustrations are as impor- 
tant as the text are THey Went Expiorine and Here ts 
Axaska. You will feel like an explorer as you turn the pages of 


Here 1s Araska, enjoy the photographs and read about this 
fascinating country. 


A Book or Batties by Barry Bart. Garden City. $1. 
Tuey Went Exprorine by Arensa Sondergaard. Harpers. $1.50. 
Here ts AtasKa by Evelyn Stefansson, Scribners. $2.50. 


Young geologists who want the truth, and nothing but the 
truth, will welcome the two new Fenton books which tell 
about volcanoes, rivers, glaciers, mountains, and the great forces 
of nature. Their scientific sisters and brothers will find inspira- 
tion in four new biographies of men and women who pioneered 
in medicine, chemistry, engineering or natural history. 


Eartu’s Apventures by Carroll Lane Fenton. John Day. $3. 
Mountains by C. L. and M. A. Fenton. Doubleday. $2.50. 


SotpreR Doctor, the story of William Gorgas, by Clara Judson. 
Scribner’s. $1.60. 


RaptuM TREASURE AND THE Curies by Irmengarde Eberle. 
Crowell. $2. 


GOETHALS AND THE PANAMA Canal by Howard Fast. 
Messner. $2.50. 


Boy or THE Woops, the story of John James Audubon, by 
Maie Wells and Dorothy Fox. Dutton. $2. 
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Pioneers of the Wilderness Road and the Sante Fe Trail come 
to life in Jemima, DAUGHTER oF Daniel Boone and Ox-TEAM 
Miracte. Pioneers in liberty for the common man are heroes of 
the new biographies of Abraham Lincoln, of Juarez, the Indian 
who became president of Mexico, and of the curious story of 
the Liberty Bell. 


Jemima, DaucuTer or Daniet Boone, by Margaret Sutton. 
Scribners. $2. 


Ox-Tram Miracte by Hildegarde Hawthorne. Longmans, $2. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN by Enid Meadowcroft. Crowell. $2. 
Juarez, by Nina Brown Baker. Vanguard. $2.50. 

Op Liserty Bett by Rogers and Beard. Stokes. $1.50. 


Authors are not often dramatic personalities, nor are their 
lives usually clothed in brave deeds. However, both Hans 
Christian Andersen and Miguel de Cervantes led lives as ro- 
mantic as the characters they created. Cervantes was a soldier 
of the Spanish king, fought with the Turks, was captured by 
pirates, and went recklessly from one gallant adventure to an- 
other. Hans Christian Andersen had to struggle against poverty 
and ridicule in his childhood, but it is a gay and gallant story 
as told by Julian David. 


VaGABOND IN VELVET by Covelle Newcomb. Longmans. $2.50. 
Tue Turee Hanses by Julian David. Little Brown. $2. 


Aviation provides the most popular stories of all, full of 
fascinating detail whether concerned with hopeful amateurs or 
accomplished pilots. These six recent books reflect some of 


aviation’s colorful characters or interesting technical develop- 
ments. 


Bac or SMOKE, the story of the first balloon, by Lonzo Ander- 
son. Viking. $2. 

BomparpigR, Tom Dixon wins his wings with the Bomber 
Command. Macmillan. $2. 

Miion-Miter by John Tunis. Messner. $2.50. 

HEROINES OF THE SKY by Adams and Kimball. Doubleday. $2.00. 

Wuy Men Can Fty by M. K. Chapin. Reynal & Hitchcock. 
$2.50. 

Air Navication by Herbert Zim. Harcourt. $3. 
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Peter Puzzlewit sat in the living room playing one of the simplest 
games of solitaire. He turned up eight cards on the table in front of 
him, and then he covered any pair which had the same numbers. For 
instance, he started out with three, five, two, seven, king, Jack, king, 
and ace. Then he turned up two more cards, a three and a six, and put 
them on top of the two kings. That gave him a pair of three’s, so once 
again he turned up two cards and covered them. He went on until the 
the top cards of the eight piles were all different. 

“Oh bother, I’m stuck,” cried Peter. “I have played this ten times, 
and it has only come out twice.” 

“What happens when it does come out?” asked Nancy. 

“I lay the whole pack down,” Peter explained. “I’m going to play 
it just once more. I don’t know why it’s so fascinating.” 

Nancy watched him start a new game, and that time it came out. 

“Now give me the cards,” she said, “I can show you a trick.” 

Peter handed her the pack and she shuffled it. 

“What’s this,” cried Tom, coming in the door, “a new card trick?” 

“I don’t know how new it is,” his sister replied, “but it is a trick. 
Draw a card and show it to Peter while my back is turned.” 

Tom pulled out the ace of hearts. 

“Now put it back,” said Nancy, holding half the pack in one hand 
and half in the other. Tom laid his card on top of the pile in Nancy’s 
left hand, and she put the rest of the pack on top of it and began to 
shuffle. “Now,” she said, while she was shuffling, “I'll go through the 
pile and stop when I come to your card.” 

She dealt the cards on the table face up until she came to the ace of 
hearts. Then she stopped. “There you are,” she cried. 

“Do it again,” said Peter, “I’m suspicious of you.” 

So Nancy went through the trick a second time. 

“You don’t shuffle them very thoroughly after the card has been put 
back,” Tom objected. 

His sister laughed. “Don’t be so fussy,” she said. “I shuffle them 
enough that you can’t tell where your card is any more than I can. 
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The only reason for shuffling is to make sure I don’t mark the place 
with my fingers.” 

“But supposing you did shuffle the pack thoroughly,” said Peter. 
“Could you still find our card?” : 

“Well—that would depend on—Well, maybe I could.” 

Peter grinned. “I can guess how you did it,” he went on. “You looked 
at the card you put on top of ours. Don’t you remember, Tom? She 
held half the pack in her left hand, and she saw to it that you laid our 
card on top of that. But while her back was turned, she could easily 
have looked at the bottom card in her right hand. That’s the one that 
would be on top of ours when she put the pack together. Then she 
shuffled only the top and bottom cards in the pack so that the ones in 
the middle wouldn’t be disturbed. And when she dealt them out, the 
card after the one she knew, would have to be the one we picked. 

“Oh, you’re too good,” grumbled Nancy. 

“Is he right?” asked Tom. “It sounds quite easy. But wasn’t I dumb 
to put the card right where you wanted it?” 

“Most people do,” answered Nancy, “if you cut the cards and hold 
your left hand toward them.” 

“Let’s change the subject,” cried Peter. “Here’s a puzzle for you. 
Fill in the missing three letters of each word, according to the defi- 
nitions below. The first one on the right is shine.” 


NE———1. ———NE 
—NE——2. ——NE— 
——NE— 3. —NE—— 
———NE4. NE——— 
——NE—>5. —NE—— 
—NE——6. ——NE— 
NE———7. ———NE 


homes of birds 1. to give out rays of light 
to work dough in making bread 2. small country roads 
window glass 3. to toll a bell mournfully 
a flying machine 4. the cry of a horse 
holders of ice cream 5. joints in the middle of the legs 
an underhanded coward 6. climbing or creeping plants 
7 


post at foot of stairs 7. salt water 


(Answers to Puzzlewits on page 48) 
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Easter Eggs 


On Easter it will be a pleasant surprise to find a gay bird or a playful 
fish ready to greet every one. You can make this possible by decorating 
hard-boiled eggs with scraps of thin cardboard and a few strokes of 
color, either crayola or paints, Here are a few possible patterns for 
cardboard cut-outs that may be fastened to the egg shells with paste 
or glue. You can invent others; the less “real” they are, the funnier they 


will be. 












MAKE CONE oF % CIRCLE 
FOR BIRD'S BILL AND FisH’s HEAD 








MAKE 4 LIKE THIS 
HARD-BOILED EGG . 
CUT INTO FRINGE AND 
TTT CURL ENDS ( 
fl AROUND CAAKE 2 LIKE THIS 
PENCIL = eAD OF FISH BILL OF BIRD ) 
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OUR OWN 8 


A DEPARTMENT [° 
BY CHILDREN 


Pwtee eete anae athe gates ale wee . 





Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parape. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


LAZY THOUGHTS 


Should be in the garden, 

Pulling out the weeds, 

Or planting rows and rows and rows 
Of those old radish seeds. 


Or maybe helping Mom a bit— 
I know I really should. 

But I'd rather be daydreaming 
In a fragrant wood. 


I hate to wash behind my ears 
And have my clothes just so, 
Or sometimes making up a bed, 
Or working with a hoe. 


Rather be daydreaming 
Or resting up a bit. 
I know I’ve got Spring Fever, 
And I can’t get rid of it! 
-—Joann Day, age 11 
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SUMMER 


Summer is coming. 

Can’t you tell it? 

Yes, the flowers are smelling. 
The rose bushes are budding. 
Summer is coming. 

Can’t you tell it? Yes? 


The birds are singing 
Their sweet tones ringing. 
The sun is shining bright. 
Summer is coming. 
Can’t you tell it? Yes. 
—Hersert MIppLeton, age 11 


CURRANT AND RAISIN, THE MISCHIEF TWINS 


“Currant,” called Raisin one fine day. “Currant, are you better yet?” 
Poor Currant had the monkey itch. You know they were monkeys! 
Raisin, her friend, came inquiring every day. But same as ever came 
Currant’s weary reply, “Not yet. It'll be better pretty soon, though.” 

“Ya-wanna,” called Raisin through the open window of Currant’s 
cave, “Ya-wanna sneak out of bed and walk down the River?” 

“I think it would be fun. Yeah—let’s!” was the answer. She had no 
trouble climbing out of the window as she had done it often. 

As they walked through town, Raisin chattered about all the new 
things around since Currant had been sick. “And,” he finished, “you 
ought’a see the new fire crackers in Mr. Tiger’s store, That’s the thing 
to get if you want to play a trick. 

And so to the store they went. Mr. Tiger said, “And how is little 
Currant Gorilla, today? I thought you had the itch.” 

Raisin hurriedly ordered the fire works to keep Currant from being 
sent home. As soon as he got them, they started to walk toward the 
river. 

“Ain’t they nice though?” Raisin was saying. “Let’s set one off on 
her back!” 

As they neared the water’s edge Currant cried, “Goody! She’s 
asleep, and her husband’s gone!” 

“Here, give me a cracker, Currie.” Raisin always called her that 
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when he was excited. He lighted a cracker and set it on Mrs. Croco- 
dile’s back. “Currie, c’mere,” he called as he scooted behind some brush. 
Bang! The sting didn’t go through her thick hide, but it did tickle her 
ear drums. At once she noticed Currant, scratching as usual, and 
naughty Raisin, and sent them both scrambling for home. 

Since that time Raisin hasn’t asked Currant to get out of bed when 
she’s sick, 


—HELEN FIsHer, age 10 


BOY FROM SILOAM 


There was once a boy from Siloam, 
Who was told he must write a poem. 
To his mother he said, 
“I'd rather be fed.” 
That carnivorous boy from Siloam. 
—Joun CALLIN, age 10 





ANSWERS TO PuZzZzLEwITts: nests, shine; knead, lanes; panes, knell; plane, 
neigh; cones, knees; sneak, vines; newel, brine. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


The Penguin mail was a lot of fun this month. It came from East and 
West, North and South, some of it in code and some of it just straight. 
The letter that came farthest was from Angola, Africa. Here is part 
of it, and some more good things. 


Dear PETER PENGUIN: 


One Sunday morning we went to a women’s camp. When we piled 
out of the car (there were eight of us) two women missionaries greeted 
us and took us to their grass hut. Many native women and a few men 
visitors came to greet us. They knelt on the ground and repeated the 
word “Kalunga” two times. They also clapped their hands, After wait- 
ing for all the women to assemble, we started to church. Their church 
is in-the open, There is a bower of leaves for the speakers and the 
visitors. The congregation was divided into three parts. One was the 
native women from the camp, the other the men visitors, and the last 
was the women and children visitors. 

—Martua Louise Kemp, age 11 


AIRPLANES 


Have you ever watched an airplane 
Soaring in the sky? 

Have you ever watched an airplane 
Traveling up on high? 

Have you ever watched an airplane 
Sailing on at night? 

Have you ever watched an airplane 
Soaring out of sight? 

Is it not strange that these soaring wings 

Should now be used in destroying things? 

—Bitty Moor, age 11 


Dear Peter PENGUIN: 


I am going to tell you how I like the Story Parape, and how it can 
be improved. I like Srory Parabe because it is a good magazine to read. 
It has some of the best stories I ever read in it. I like THe Bomber the 
best of all, because it is funny. I think Story ParapE can be improved 
if everyone will write stories good enough to put in it. 

—DonaLp HuFFMan, age II 
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By Dororuy Hocner and Nits HoGNner 


Victor was gnawing one of his oldest bones while Puss licked her 
whiskers hungrily. “What I wouldn’t give to get my teeth into a beef 
steak!” mewed Puss. 

“Have you forgotten we are at war?” asked Victor. “Now we must 
slice our meat three ways. One slice for our army, one slice for our 
allies, and one slice for us at home. To be really patriotic, eat chicken, 
fish, and variety meats such as kidneys and liver.” 

“Meeeeeow! I love them!” cried Puss. 

“But easy on the butter,” Victor added. “There is more demand for 
butter during war times. Besides, some of the milk which used to be 
churned into butter now is made into cheese or evaporated milk.” 

“To ship to the boys, I suppose?” asked Puss. 

“And to our allies,” said Victor. “Another thing. There’s a shortage 
of coffee for our parents and cocoa for us because ships have more 
important things to carry. And you needn’t expect any molded choco- 
late Easter bunnies this year, because so much chocolate is being sent 
to our fighting men. 

“What about other kinds of candy?” asked Puss. 

“Well, besides the shortage of sugar, some candy factories are making 
gas masks or other war materials,” said Victor. 

“In other words,” said Puss, “the ships are busy carrying important 
war supplies and there are more people eating our food. So, we at 
home are all sharing our lunch baskets—” 

“And eating healthy substitutes,” said Victor, “Share our food for 
Victory is our motto.” 
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for youngest readers | Corporal Keeperupper 
eae by Katharine Milhous 


The adventures of a 166-year-old 
wooden soldier on the “home front.” 
Humorously told, timely, and chockful 
of color pictures by the author. $1.25 


Manvel’s Kite String 
by Margot Austin 


The amusing story of a little Mexi- 
can boy on an American ranch and 
what happened when his kite string 
got all tangled up. Illustrated by 





Judy's “al Visit 
Judy Goes Sailing 


told and pictured in color 





the author. $1.25 
by Charlotte Becker eaienee ; 
Two more gaily pictured stories Round Robin 
about Judy and Michael and by Lavinia R. Davis 


Peggy: Children love the three A year in a baby’s life and the 
earlier books and they will take different ways in which the other 
to these and their bright colored | children in the family reacted to 
pictures immediately. Illustrated | the newcomer. A very real and 


: amusing story. Illustrated by 
in color by the author. Midegards Weedwerd, 


75 cents each (Ages 6-9.) $1.50 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - NEW YORK 

















Beyond the Clapping Mountains 


ESKIMO STORIES FROM ALASKA 


By Charles E. Gillham 


When the birds the Eskimo 
children know fly south for the 
winter, they must pass between 
“the mountains that clapped together,” so the story goes. 
A remarkable and authentic collection of bird and animal 
stories made by a biologist who lives in Alaska and illus- 
trated by Chanimun, a young wen sancumeass compen 
Eskimo girl. Ages812 $1.50 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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STORY PARADE, 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


I'd like to have you send me Story Parape every month. 
Enclosed is $2.00 for one year. 
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By 





: = Private Hugh Troy 
The king had a radio crown which filled him with gloom—all he heard 
when he twirled the dials was bad news. One day beautiful music greeted 
his ears. What five golden wrens had to do with it and how a wicked queen 
tried to capture them is a very funny story with many pictures. $1.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS = 114 Fifth Avenue - New York 

















THEY WENT 


By Arensa Sondergaard YE AR 
Pictures by C. H. DeWitt 
An exciting history of explo- 
ration from man’s first timid TO 
ventures on water in crude 
boats to the most recent well- 
equipped expeditions, and im- GROW 
ortant scientific discoveries 
in exploration of the strato- by Helene Conway 


sphere and ocean depths. 
Told in lively fashion and il- 


A girl’s convent school is the 





: scene of an interesting ... €x 

lustrated with twelve stunnin — many story. For o 

: ° ° who ave en away to schoo 
pictures in six colors and fif- and girls who would love to go! 
teen black-and-white draw- 
ings are the stories of the early Decorations by Erick Berry 
Phoenicians, Marco Polo, the Ages 10-14 $2.00 
Vikings, Columbus, Magellan, 
down to Stanley and Living- , F , 

, : Write for information 
stone in Africa, the Arctic about The Cotton Indus- 
explorers, and Byrd. Also try and The Steel Indus- 
described are Piccard’s adven- 7 oe America At 
tures in his stratosphere bal- 











loon, and Beebe’s discovery, 


by means of his bathysphere, LONGMANS, GREEN & CO 
of the wonders of the ocean. . " 
Price: $1.50 55 Fifth Avenue - New York 
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Mystery on the enchantment-laden 
island of St. David's in the Bermudas! 
You'll meet Jenny, a headstrong 
young lady who “cuts” school, fishes, 
builds her own boat, and scraps with 
her best pal, Randy. 






ET ISLAND 


TI 
Mo 


When Kandy’s cousins, Jean and 
Pudge, arrive from Canada, Jenny gets 
into even more trouble until final- 
ly...! Just wait and see for yourself. 
You'll like Jenny and her very poetic 
parents. You'll be thrilled by Black 
Parson and his cannon balls. You'll 
be captivated by the charm of this 
quiet island far away from the rest 
of the world. $2.00 
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By CHRISTINE VON HAGEN 
Author of Pablo of Flower Mountain 
Chico lived high up in the Andes of Ecuador with Old Man and his pet Chan, 
who was a spectacled bear. It was a happy, carefree life until Don Ernesto came 
from Cuenca. What Chico “discovered” then made him determined to go to the 
city. How a Panama hat helped him is one exciting part of the story. Eight to 
twelve years. Ten full page copper plates! Strong binding. $2.00. 


Paderewski: Pianist and Patriot 
By ANTONI GRONOWICZ 
Author of Bolek 
This biography of Ignacy Paderewski, written by a compatriot, is the story of a 
man endowed with true greatness. He had an intense love for his country, and de- 
voted much of his life to the cause of her freedom. He had a deep affection for his 


fellowmen and used his genius for their benefit and pleasure. With twenty-six 
drawings and six reproductions from photographs. Twelve and up. $2.50. 


Other People’s Children 


By BETTY PECKHAM 


June Burke came to New York from Wisconsin to earn her living and attend the 
Brownell School. How she did both, and so became a nursery school director ready 
to do her part in the war effort and help out her fiancé, Chuck Medway, who is 
going into the army, makes good reading, as told by the author of Sky Hostess. 
With many drawings. $2.00. 


The Fairies of the Glen 


By AGNES FISHER 
Illustrated by Zhenya Gay 
Would you like to know how fairies came to America? Then here is the full 
story told in line and three-color full page illustrations and in simple, beautiful 
narrative. For very young readers and their elders. 744” by 9’. Very strong cloth 
binding. $1.50. 








Thomas Nelson and Sons invite the readers of Story Parade 
and their parents and teachers to write for their illustrated 
spring book list. 


THOMAS NELSON and SONS 


385 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 





